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NTIL recently there were 
a lot of very small things 
that scientists knew existed, 


but that even the best micro- 


scopes couldn’t show—things 
even smaller than the light 
waves that would make them 
visibl 


That was a fundamental 
limitation. It was like trying 
to use a yardstick with no feet 
or inches marked on it. You 
could measure big things, like 
a house. But when you tried to 
use it to measure small things, 
like a pin, you'd be stumped. 


Then it was discovered that 
electrons —tiny particles of 
electricity—behave like light 
waves, although they are much 


Window on New Worlds 


shorter than the light waves 
we see by. Magnets and electric 
fields act on these electrons very 
much as a lens acts on light. 
So electron microscopes were de- 
veloped. And, sure enough, 
they opened up to view a 
whole world that had previ- 
ously been invisible! 


It’s too early yet to predict 
all that this new world con- 
tains. But what it promises! 
Just imagine what it would 
mean to doctors to see—not 
just in vague outline, but with 
details of structure—the mys- 
terious somethings that cause 
influenza, infantile paralysis, 


and the common cold! Or for 


chemists to study the complex 


molecules of synthetic plastics, 
or the crystals that give alloys 
their unusual properties. From 
here on—it’s anybody's guess! 

Like every other tool of 
science, right now the electron 
microscope is being aimed at 
things that will help win the 
var. But when we say that the 
world after the war is going 
to be better, it’s because the 
electron microscope and the 
other new tools developed in 
the research laboratories of 
American industry will help 
to make it so. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

KX x - 


You are invited to listen to “The World 
Today” at 6:45 p.m. EWT, Monday 
through Saturday, on CBS, and_ the 
“Hour of Charm,” 10 p.m. EWT, 
Sundays, on NBC. 
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The Shape of Things 


THE MASSIVE GERMAN ATTACK IN_ THE 


Orel-Belgorod sector may prove to have only limited ol 
S i 

‘ true | +] ! ‘ Ll thrat +) 

pyoctives yur there is Pood reason to Dcliecs Liat ine 

delayed summer offensive has been launched. Although 


the Nazis reverted to Blitz tactics. pouring in a trem« 
dous armored force without artillery preparation, the 
Red Army was not caught napping. It had ful 
pated an assault in just this part of the front and its 
gunners showed their alertness and skill by killing oft 
enemy tanks in huge numbers. The Russian communique 
admits, however, that the Germans effected some small 
penctrations, and as we go to press news comes of an 
extension of the fighting along a 200-mile front. The 
immediate Nazi aim would appear to be the nipping off 
of the big salient held by the Russians between Orel and 
Belgorod; their larger hopes, as Donald W Mitchell 
suggests in an article on page 36, may be to capture 
Voronezh—the key city they were never able to occupy 
fully last summer—and then to swing north against 
Moscow. Hitler’s armies on the eastern front are still 
formidable, but we are confident that the Russians, even 
if forced to give ground, will not crack. Nevertheless, 
once it is certain that the Germans are committed to an 
eastern offensive, swift action in the west becomes im- 
perative. For apart from the importance of relieving the 
pressure on Russia, we now have a chance to force the 
Axis to split its strength. Recent reports suggest that 
Germany has, after all, decided to aid in the defense of 
Italy. This will make the immediate task of invading 
Sicfly more difficult but it is good news, nevertheless, for 
Italy can prove an even more exhausting vacuum for 
Germany than was Tunisia. But for the time being Ger- 
many could probably handle a Mediterranean attack with- 
out reducing its strength in Russia. To take full advan- 
tage of the present opportunity we need to open a front 
in western Europe as well. 


» 


THE BEST NEWS MR. CHURCHILL WAS ABLE 
to give in his Guildhall speech was that of the striking 
defeat suffered by the U-boats in the North Atlantic dur- 
ing the past two months. The Germans have been count- 
ing heavily on their submarines to stave off disaster, for 
these are the last remaining offensive weapon that can 
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reflected in the Anglo-American attitude toward Fr 
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and what they see weakens their confidence in Bri 


pressure, they ask 


1 
d C { C]) Ircn l] to repudial his ¢ ose fe Nnsnij 
] G Vh rice 1 America pay for B 
* J 1 rT + ret 
support? H many other bargains affec r the f 
of Europe are in the making? In this mood of gloon 
S cion it is not impossible that the hopes of the 
A A 


ize more and more ar 
se resistance to the « 
1e United States and Britai: 
contributed as much to his growing prestige as hi 

traitors and fascists. Such a division in the Allied 1 

If it mes ahon it will b > the \ r] 
iI it comes about if Will e tne Work 


tlac fe Looe ary’ ' esc >] 
ties Ol Cx] ediet cy —ItIrom Presi ient Ro 
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against the Associated Press has put that organiz 
under the painful necessity of showering the I 


uuquets. Many of the seventy-seven affid 
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4 D +] oe _— od ¢ } . er Ty 
the A. P. has filed in « pposition to the governn 

n far - ~IIMM4 > ancl od nat em +h ca a TT ra 
I 1rora summafry yuc ment in whe case are, 1n el 
ti liais to the efficiency of its chief rivai and m 
re umers Of outstanding merit on its own par | 


bashfulness is intended to offset the Attorney Ger 
that denial of A. P. service to any paper 


4 = : iieiasiniline Dito Lansis ¢ T ] La 
a substantial competitive handicap. Not at all, the A 
} 


| 
retorts; any paper able to secure U. P. service can 
q 


along very well without our help. It would be unl 


perhaps, to recall the stress the A. P.’s past pub! 


laid on its “superior performance in all categories 


1 


the news.” But we cannot resist pointing out that 
other group of affidavits bearing on the question of t 


value of A, P. memberships are at variance with its shy 
deprecation of talk at 


ments furnished by several experts, for instance, testify 


out its “indispensability.” State 


that the amount which an applicant must pay under the 


ap} 
new by-laws to existing members in his field is less tl 

he true value. In Baltimore, according to Paul Patterson, 
of the company which publishes the Sw 


~*~ 


pre siden 
papers, a morning membership is worth at least $1 
000 and an evening one $150,000 or more. It is difficult 


} 
+ 


to see why memberships in the A. P. should be valued 
at such amounts, which, of course, are in addition to cash 
assessments paid weekly for actual service, if in fact they 
do not confer a competitive advantage. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PURPOSE OF THE SMALLER 


Wear Plan's C rporation was to take prime contracts from 
war agencies and subcontract them to smaller business 


1 The latest report of the SWPC, as submitted t 


at i 
the White House | y WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson, 


E GOVERNMENT'S ANTI-TRUST SUI 


76. 
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shows how little progress the corporation has made 


} r} 


an ‘ : 
y these lines, though it 1s alreac than a year 


ly mor;©re 
In that time it has taken three prime contracts. One 
‘s to build an $85,000 experimental barge for the Army 


Engineering Corps. The second is to make $500,000 


worth of reamers and arbors for the navy. The third— 


he only substantial one | contract 


i 


~is a $1,500,000 spec 
for a group of thirty-one wood and metal furniture firms. 


mificant that this contract was taken not from a 


4 


yar agency, but from the Federal Public Houst 


no 


ty, and that it calls not for war 
rniture. Obviously the armed services are as hi stile as 
to this scheme for parceling 
smaller firms, as is Nelson himself. The compromise by 


1 the SWPC 


1, as we predicted at the time, in « 


was placed under Nelson has suc- 


] stroving most 
ts potentialities for good. Small business is s'ill 
:rcely dependent on the bounty of big, wh 


h continues 


ontract according to its convenience. This con- 


nce 
elas 


now as before, is not synonymous with the 


nterests of war production. 
+ 
WE MUST ADMIT THAT WE FASCINATED 
attitudes and methods of James C. Petrillo. We 


he will in the end be 


ARE 


y the 
an't believe for a moment that 
wed to abolish the transcription business—which he 


) = 7 ] 
frank to say has nothing to give him—1in order to 


at’’ the radio stations which use the transcriptions. 
Yet his ban on recording, issued last August, st tands, 


he says he ts not interested in negotiation. Petrillo's 


idea of replacing every “juke-box” with a live 

in seems to us about as practical and desirable as 

Quixote’s desire to restore medieval chivalry. But 

ereas Don Quixote fought the windmills in vain, 

llo has actually succeeded tn “‘st pping the discs.”’ 

» 1s clearl viting Coner is 

eadily enlisting public « u0n on t side of 

e, in and out of Congress, who are alw waiting 
r an excuse to attack labor unt 


THE DETROIT RIOTS WERE GOOD NEWS TO 


mmentators of the Axis, who have had rather poor 


ngs lately as far as the war itself 1s concerned. The 


nese were able to tell their vast audience throughout 


Americans ho- 


ic race prejudice by 


that ure giving vent to their psy 


hunting down innocent Negroes 
The Tokyo radio 
Times which 


yposedly civilized Amer- 


would hunt down wild beasts 


! an editorial in the Nippon asserted 


it “it is a singular fact that suy 

sin normal times will deny Negroes the right to live 
lecent neighborhoods, deny them opportunity to en- 
gage tn respectable jobs, deny them right or access to 


+} 


he same restaurant, theater, or train accommodations as 
themselves, and then periodically will run amok to lynch 
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old men and children 
present one The French heard from their G 
] A ] + Yale rn 4 a. . ’ +).2 
controlled radio that the Detroit affair was roor of the 
toen |! } roma? yo? n + nie er } ’ I ine 
Inte rnal CGV ee adilizaliVll Ui a ALlily {¢ alk WY SOcIdi iii 
“ } te ] . nal } ’ Suan lan ; 
justice, face Nn r¢ 5, regional disputes, the Vv ene Ol 
| ‘ } Q a ’ ‘ P , . , 
the irritated proictariaft, OF a capitalist! DO! winose 
I 
gangsterism has often been men ) in American Jiter 
++ . —_ . , ‘ a ‘ . 1 
ature and movies. ... Today, on the morrow of the 
1 } « | 
bloody incidents of Detroit, t French | i { 
t 
+} t | ‘ ry ! 
with a sense of soc rea { rs for world 
: 
civilization inherent the Americar s of world 
1 | ’ 1 1 
lomination.” Is there anyone wh that ra 
} + } mpr ] _ r a BF es 
relations in this country are merely a dom | lem 
gee a i } a ee . 
Or which the soiution can € aelerrdad unlli UW Vif is 


won? 


The Case for Subsidies 


HERE are three major problems to be 

] woar-ftir f ] nr! 
re para to our War-time [ToOod SUDDPIY: 
enough to supply the armed forces, meet lend 
obligations, and 


provide a healthy diet for civilians 
to distribute supplies fairly so that all groups in all 


parts of the country obtain their fair share. How to 


maintain prices at a level which v 


= 
re 


inflation line to be held. 


The special task of the War Food istration is 


the first of these prot lems but Mr. Chester 


to solve 
Davis, who has just resigned as 


took the view that in order to make sure of production 


he would have to exercise and ra- 


tioning. Moreover, it was clear that he leaned toward 


the farm-bloc’s thesis that the on intee that 


ay to gu if 


the necessary food would be grown was to increase the 


incentive of the producer by letting prices rise. But as 
the OPA was bound to 
oppose this policy and so too wv Dire Eco- 
M. Vinson, who in addition 

WEA and the OPA, is 


responsible for secing that inflation is held in check. In 


guardian of consumer interests, 
as the tor of 
nomic Stabilization, Fred 
to acting as umpire between the 
line with that duty he has recently vetoed derate 
orkers. He 


ping of 


wage incre 


for the lower maid rail 
ise for the lower paid railre 


could hardly turn round and authorize the slip 


the leash on farm prices. For the line which the Presi- 
dent has ordered held is already bent and will undoubt- 
edly snap if the cost of living is allowed to advance 


much farther. 


Must we then choose between inflation and short sup- 


plies? The subsidy program 1s meet this 


in attempt to 


dilemma by giving the farmers a bigger incentive to 


produce without making the consumer pay the cost 


directly. Opponents of the plan argue that subsidies 


the burden from the citizen as consumer 


merely pus! 
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The Pacific Offensive 


meu 
OLlllICW 


e Unite 
ularly 
ports, ho 


Pacif 


Aleutians may not be far off. But 
is the beginning of the long-promised offensive 
Japan, the final objective is unlikely to be the capt 
outpost ich as Kiska, the Solomons, or even ] 


It would seem more probable that attacks on the extr 


) 


south and extreme north of Japan’s elongated 

1 ‘ uld } ra 4ae he; rt noc he draw) y f 
lines would have as their purpose the drawing of 
nese forces toward the flanks in preparation for ap 
ful blow at some more crucial point near the center 

There are s rulnerable points. The Chir 
have recently shown unexpected strength in minor of 
sives in the Rice Bow] district of the upper Yanetze ar 


bepe 


in the Hangchow area south of Shanghai. The activ: 


around Hangchow particularly bear watching. If the 


Chinese succeed in clearing this region, air bases c 


be prepared within easy bomber range of the chief Japa- 
i < 


1 
} 


industrial centers. The United Nations already have 


some air bases in Chekiang province 150 to 200 n 
ry? ° | 
west of Hangchow, and the Tokyo radio recently as 


serted that American air bases had been established in 


W 


Fukien province to the south. Liberator bombers, ! 
i 


‘ 1O 4 ry ; y a “ nts. 
in China, might attack Japan from any of these poi 


ific mi 
1 may 
usly m 
whe: 
Europe. I 
ranean an 
may well 
enemy. 
Wheth 
f major 
tended to 
parent for 
would se 
Japan anc 
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Another and more likely spot for a major United 


Nations offensive is the Burma-Thailand area. Such a 
} 


was widely discussed at the time of Prime Minister 


hill’s recent visit to Washington. While a major 


ve against Burma would presumably have to aw 
. r al P — ‘ lamcl . h+ 
the ¢ of the present monsoon season, landings mig 


ide in Thailand somewhat earlier, thus cutting off 
the Japanese in Burma. 
A third possibility for a strong blow against Japan 


would be directly across the Pacific from Pearl Harbor 


Midway. The first step in such a drive would pre- 
bly be the reoccupation of Wake Island. followed 
icks on Saipan, Rota, Guam, and the B nin Islands. 


Many observers feel that this must be the route of the 
| onslaught on Japan, but it cannot be launched until 


United States has un questioned naval suprema 


larly in battleships and aircraft carriers. Recent re- 
wrts, however, indicate a tremendous strengthening of 
Pacific fleet, and it is possible that we are ready for 


ist the initial steps of such a drive. 


he launching of a sudden and rather unexpected 


offensive at this time has raised a question in 
ny minds—including those of the enemy—as to 
ther the main 1943 drive is to be against Japan rather 
Churchill’s Guildhall speech seemed to 
this when he refrained from promising an invasion 


Europe this summer. The renewal of secon 
inds from Moscow points in the same direction. 
tremendous emphasis being placed on air attacks 

er Germany and Italy suggests that for this sum- 

Allies 

} 


Axis can be knocked 


er the are going to test the theory that the 
out by air power alone. But this 


is pure guesswork. The attack in the Southwest 
fic might easily be intended to cover up preparations 
major offensive against Europe. Churchill was ob- 
ly not intending to give out any military inf 


} 


when he refrained from specifying an attack on 


Europe. His promise of “heavy fighting in the Mediter- 

in and elsewhere before the leaves of autumn fall” 
may well have been made primarily to confuse the 
nemy. 


Whether the present Pacific offensive is the |! 


eginning 
f major action against Japan or a subsidiary action in- 


} 


ended to confuse the enemy will probably not be ap- 


parent for some weeks. But the hard facts of the situation 


es would seem to demand important action against both 


ipan and Germany this summer. Reliable reports from 


Japanese 


making remarkable progress in consolidating their 


he conquered areas of the Pacific say that tl 


1. ie 


conquests, both politically and militarily. They are still 
| ] p, 


unable to make full use of the vast natural resources of 
the Indies, Burma, Indo-China, and China proper, but 
heir industrial potential has grown tremendously within 


rt + 


W the past 


year. Information regarding Germany's war 
potential is more difficult to get. But the mos* depend- 














ible reports t e t ( 

1s Sl ¢ l in S(fr i ¢ 

of the European Fortress each month. A 

sion comes soon, ¢ ny \ have f ( 
of the best harvests since t war began. § 

demands offensive act 1 both Europe and Asia. 7 
fact that so much time | ¢ 

er ive tO SlacknNness r Vel ] n Or it I ‘ i sign 


that something big is brewing 


education, Limited 


\Y HILE grandiose plans go forward for the re- 
VV education of Europe, and the New York Trmes 
continues to bewail the inability of freshmen to identify 


James K. Polk, little is being 


perate situation of American education. The 


done to remedy the 


Education Association, meeting at Indianapolis, heard a 
Alonzo F. Myers which 


ficures like Senator 


substantiates 
Thomas of 


My ers, W ho 


from Dr. 


] ] 


report 
| few lonely 


} 
i 


all + 


that a 
Utah have been trying to tell Congress. Dr 
A. § con 
through education, said that more than 
and 
My- 


{ 


N. I mission for the defense 


is chairman of the N 
of democracy 
100,000 rural teachers left their jobs between May 


October last year. Thousands of these teachers, Dr 


ers said, are working for less than $600 a year. ‘Even 
morons can earn more than twice that amount today.” 
The difficulty, as Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers 


College pointed out, 1s that there are many areas, notably 


in the South, where state and local resources are inade- 


quate to maintain minimum stand -ducation, The 


only hope for such areas lies in the $300,000,000 federal- 
aid-to-education bill, which has been bogged down in 
Congress since 1937. Though Senator Thomas and other 


supporters of the measure hav been able to show its 


‘ 


he war effort—enough 


vital relationship to t men for 
fifteen divisions have been found too nearly illiterate to 
serve in the army—there seems to be as little interest 
in the measure this year as in previous years. 


The problem is not merely one of eradicating illiteracy 
but of providing a larger background of technical com- 
petence and scientific training for a war in which success 
depends more than ever before on technological efh- 
ciency. Despite the war, one finds in education as in other 
fields the old conflict between those who wish to main- 
The 


] 


Gaoc- 


tain scarcity and those who want an all-out effort. 


former are still concerned with having “too many 
tors, lawyers, and engineers,” and betray a general hos- 


tility to the enlightenment of the common man. The 


others not only see current shortages of doctors, lawyers, 
and engineers but are willing to face the task of 


bu ld- 


ing a new society in which there will be as much use for 


skilled minds and hands for the pursuits of peace as 


there are today for those of war. 
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Why Wallace Spoke Out 


BY I. F. STONE 






Washineton, [uly 2 1940, with the President’s approval, Emil Schram. 
















Henry Wall an ineffectual dreamer. head of the RFC, promised the Bonneville Power 
He | ; 1 victory in six months thority and a group of public-power authorities 
( | n this town, which worships state of Washington a $70.000.000 loan to buy the |] 
t] l-mouthed for Sound Power and Light. The company was heavil; 
{ rone, that is vement. For no other single capitalized, $17,000,000 in arrears on its preferre 
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Kellar { his campaign with a pathetic picture. checks. This last has been Jones’s forte since the P: 

Mr. ] | to the Ser on June 4, dent on April 13, 1942, placed the acquisition of str 
re so-called Economy materials in the hands of the BEW, with full p 
Committee that Mr. M Perkins absolutely ran the en- on paper—to direct the RFC to make the nec« 
tis blishs t of 2.620 emplovees: that his word was penditures. The procedure is for the War Pro 
c | Mr. ] Jones. ...” The establish- Board to decide what critical materials are need 

1 to Board of Economic Warfare. how much. The BEW negotiates the contracts. T} 

T) lespotism, were it but tt would call for bell- at the BEW’s direction is supposed to arrange the 
rine Ur now, nobody's word has been law for Jesse purchase, transp tation, and warehousing. This 
Jor except | ips that of a second vice-president the RFC, when the royal whim dictates, forgets t 

f Standard ¢ Aluminum Company of America, or The Board of Economic Warfare was establish 






Beth! mS If were not necessary ror someone tO July 30, 1941. The executive order of April 3, ] 
H injunction against intra-Admin- was long overdue, as one Congressional invest 


’ 





feuding, the President might have been lam- after another has demonstrated. The Vice-Presi 


1A i 







rovides a bill of particulars on 1 





hastinge him 1 vy | r avo vigorous statement 
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It is true, a rv New Dealer told me recently, Jones had succeeded by that time in not accomplis 


that “nothing is wn is so easily ignored as a White The OPM had asked for 3,000 tons of beryl ore, w! 







House dit \ No one has been so brazenly successful is used as an alloy with copper. Jones had made on 






ring then Jesse Jones. As early as the fall of tract for 300 tons; none had been delivered. The OPM 
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1940 the Pr lent instructed Jones to finance a power had recommended the purchase of 178,571 tons of « 









lis h ! have made New York City's idle power seeds, which provide a hydraulic fluid for war machines 
a ; , . = 38 tunen 
available to war |} ts in upstate New York. Consolt- anda protective coating for plane motors. None had l 







lated Edison preferred to leave this power idle rather purchased. The OPM asked for 2,500 tons of cobalt, 


than risk the | ility that the same line would bring which strengthens high-speed cutting steels. By April 





St. Lawrence power to the metropolis after the 1942, Jones had contracted for the purchase of 159 t 


war was over, and the Aluminum Company was afraid The OPM wanted 6,000 tons of corundum from 5 
the line would er rage public development of the St. Africa with which to grind glass and lenses for military 


Lawrence. The line has never been c mpleted, In August, purposes. No purchases were made. We are depen ient 
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on the Far East for vital fats and oils. In October, 1941, 
be OPM recommended the purchase of 30,000 tons. In 


rz 
tz 


November the figure was raised to 208,000; in January, 
1942, to 308,000; in February, to 317,499. By April 13 
the RFC had contracted for 2,200 tons of one type of 
oil; none had been delivered. ‘For all practical pur- 
noses,” the Vice-President said, “virtually nothing was 
done by Mr. Jones to build a government stockpile of fats 
and oils even after Pearl Harbor, when the Japs were 


conquering the Far East.” Jesse was still waging a 


sitzkrieg. 

Palm oil is essential in making tinplate. The OPM 
before Pearl Harbor asked for 30,000 tons. Amount 
vsurchased by the RFC four months after Pearl Harbor: 
none. The RFC had bought no flax, though the OPM 
had recommended the purchase of 6,500 tons. It had 
bought only 1,210 tons of jute in India, though the 
OPM wanted 80,000 tons. Sisal twine is essential in 
The OPM wanted first 100,000 and 


then 250,000 tons; Jones has bought about 33,600 tons. 


rvesting crops. 


Tantalite, one of the most urgent of strategic material 
needs, was the subject of a flurry of correspondence be- 


earl Harbor among the OPM, the State Depart- 

nt, and the RFC. 
recommended; 
) making flares, signals, tracer ammunition, and 


. Pearl Harbor the OPM 


The purchase of 1,000,000 tons was 

- ° a 4 ’ 
none was bought. Zirconium 1s essential 
blast- 


rT") al .. e 
, caps. Three months before 


urged the purchase of “reasonable amounts” in Brazil. 


Four months later: no contracts to pur hase had yet been 


made. As in most items, Jones seemed to think the 


reasonable amount 
was none at all. 
No one with 


imagination and a 
sense of responsi- 


bility to our fight- 


ing men can read 
the Wallace state- 
ment without a 
sense of agony. 


For Jones has con- 
to be 
biggest single bot- 


he 


— 


tinued 


tleneck of the war 
program since, and 





despite, the April 
directive. The day 


Jesse Jones 


after it was issued 
General MacArthur wired Washington that 2,000,000 
seeds of the Far Eastern cinchona had been brought out 


of the Philippines on one of the last planes leaving for 
Australia and “must be planted without delay.” Cinchona 
produces quinine, and malaria was a more deadly foe 
than the Japanese on Bataan. It was proposed to plant the 
seeds in Costa Rica. It was not until late January, 1943, 


that the RFC would finally agree to provide 


1946 before any quinin 


for this project. It will be 
be produced. The months lost are lives lost For 

full power the President has given the Board of Econom 
Warfare over imports,” 

Wallace said, 


helpless when Jesse 


“we are 
Jones, as our banker, 
refuses to sign checks 
in accordance with our 
directives.” If only our 
had 
Jones, too! 
All the 
worst Congressional 


enemies a Jesse 


the vices 


ranters attribute to what 
is left of the New Deal 
are exemplified in Jones 
and the RFC, Nowhere 
will one find a 


mara 
MOT? 


vth of bur li- 


A WUl tu 


lush grov 
cratic evils: nowhere ts 
more red 


there tape, 


nowhere more irresponsibility. Nowhere ¢ has post- 
war planning—in the sinister sense—so interfered with 
the war effort. Jones is dominated by th petty am- 
bition of a petty banker's mind—to show a profit on 


ca ee 
the books of the RFC when the war is ov 


fear is lest RFC O} erations interfere after th 


business as usual and monopoly. The war itself is inci- 
dental and peripheral in his thinking. His arrogance 


flows from his power; his power from the possession of 
the greatest money bag in history. Many members of 
Congress, eager to dip into its bounty for their constitu- 
ents, are his flunkies. 

That the Vice-President has had the courage to expose 


and attack this millstone around the neck of the w 
effort should make every decent and patrioti: 
grateful. That the Vice-President succeeded in killing 
the McKellar amendment, as he did the Danaher 
ment before it, testifies encouragingly to the existen 
a substratum of good sense and non 


parlisansnaly 1 tie 
Senate. But if Jones and his reactionary Southern friends 
have their way, Wallace will pay for his temerity with 
one 
of themselves in 1944, and they want Wallace s political 


scalp. 


the Vice-Presidency. They want the nomination for 


The first vehicle chosen for the attack is tl 
committee, which, after meekly accepting Jones's refu 
to let it look into the books of the RFC, is now dutifully 
to be let loose on the BEW. Jones’s own reply to the 
Wallace statement is of interest only to the student of 
semantics; it rests on over-all figures as to his “commit- 
ments” and what he “initiated.” There is alw 


big 


‘oe ) 
gap between Jones's commitments and his actual expendi- 


ayS a 





os 


















’ 


RFC subsidiary which | 
keep them out of the har 
ssive total of $226.000.00( 


Hiya! lic 


$30,000,000 in actual dis 
the investigatior 
and must take the offensive. In 
will have strong support in Congress 
r support in the press. For Jones may 
iture on his attack upon Wallace, and 
ig business is tied up with Jones. His 
poration owns $7,000,000,000 worth 
- aviation, aluminum, synthetic-rubber, 
machine-tool, automotive, radio, and 
And their post-war disposal must 


ids. On the bargain counter of a 


ttler’s Russian Dilemma i 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


S THE third year of the Russian war gets under 
way, Hitler faces one of the most difficult deci- 
sions of his career. His chances of carrying out a 
successful offensive are at best slim. Yet if he does not 
attempt a major attack to eliminate his most immediately 
dangerous foe, he will have to turn to face the United 
Nations in the west with the unbeaten Red Army at 
his back. 
A prolonged feeling-out of strengths and weaknesses 


has been taking place along the thousand-mile front. 


German planes, borrowing the tactics of the R. A. F., 


have attempted to neutralize many of the cities behind the 
Rifsian lines, while the Soviet air force has concentrated 
on communications and transport facilities. Both sides 
have claimed disproportionate enemy air losses, the Rus- 
sian claim being the more credible. Land attacks have 
been on a small scale, handicapped by difficult roads. 
Now, with an unusually protracted spring finally over 
and the roads passable again, the two most formidable 
armies on earth may at any moment spring into action 
along what is still the most important front of the war. 

The Nazis, however, cannot attempt a smash-through 
in Russia with as great striking power as they had in 
1941 or 1942. Many of the 218 divisions on the Rus- 
sian front are below normal strength and have recently 
been regrouped. The Stalingrad and Tunisia débicles 
cost the Germans large numbers of their best troops. 
That such losses are not necessarily fatal was shown by 
the Russians last year, when they got a little better than 
a draw after huge losses of first-line troops in 1941. 
But whether the Germans, with a smaller population from 
which to obtain reserves and with large commitments 
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post-war deflation, these facilities will lay the basis f 


fabulous private fortunes. In New Dealish hands 
would be a threat to monopoly. “We do not have a 
body in our organization,” Jones boasted to the H 
Appropriations Committee in February, “that has 
queer ideas.” Big business dare not let so sour 
thinker go down the drain, whatever comfort his sn 
mindedness may bring the Axis. Thus Jones and Wal! 
not only symbolize the best and worst tendencies in : 
war effort, as in American life, but are the focal poin: 
of the forces striving for mastery of our post-war fut 
Not only the lives of many in the field but the kind 
America to which they will return depends in large | 
on the outcome of this struggle between the small-tow: 
Texas banker and the farmer-idealist from Iowa. 


f c | Ar 
Unill 


[he aw 


over a 


elsewhere, will be able to duplicate this performar 
is open to grave doubt. 

With respect to air power they are in an even wor 
position. In 1941 and 1942 German ground forces « 
erated under a protecting umbrella of planes which 
both quantity and quality were superior to those of | 
Russians. Today this superiority is no longer prese 
Constant fighting and Allied bombing of German p: 
duction centers have worn down the Luftwaffe to a po 
where it no longer can control the skies. Furthermo: 
the best pilots having been expended, the Germans ha 
foolishly thrown in undertrained men—with a result. 
increase of losses. Even without the lend-lease aid 
its Western allies, Russia is producing today practical; 
as many planes as Germany. And Russia has two gr 
additional advantages: its new production centers are ou! 
of range of German bombing, and it is able to con 
trate its forces against the Germans without worryi! 
about the need for them elsewhere. The weakening o! 
the Luftwaffe, first remarked in Western Europe le: 
than a year ago, has become so general that Hitler is now 
inferior on every front. 

Nor is there any likelihood that time will repair Ger- 
man weaknesses. The Russian industrial machine, while 
injured by the enemy’s seizure of territory and resourc« 
was able to move eastward out of reach, but this ki: 
of escape is not possible for Germany. The attrition o! 
blockade and aerial bombing is slowly but surely red 
ing the Nazis’ war potential. The best indication of this 
is that Germany, despite the use of slave labor, is tod 
producing 20 per cent less than a year ago. Meanwhile 
the American, British, and Russian industrial machines 
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> building up an ever-mounting superiority in weapons. 
s advantage is qualitative as well as numerical, for 
Germans, beset by many urgent needs, have done 
- retooling and brought out very few new weapons. 
The Russians, it is true, have also suffered great 


, 
s of military man-power. Claiming 6,400,000 Ger- 
s killed and captured, they have admitted 4,200,000 
ulties of their own. Their figures for the German 
es are certainly too high and for their own too low; 
versal of the two totals would probably be more nearly 
t. Among the Russian casualties are scores of 
Soviet divisions, destroyed in the Blitzkrieg. In ad- 
on, the territory occupied by the enemy normally 
d 50,000,000 people. Many of these were evacu- 
| but the rest have been lost to Stalin as workers and 
itary reserves. However, as I said, these losses, 
st of them sustained in 1941, did not prevent the 
1 Army from coming back forcefully in 1942. 


Unlike the Wehrmacht, the Red Army has steadily 
mproved in organization and technical development. 
[he awkward system of dual command was abolished 


over a year ago. Discipline has been tightened and the 


DONNERWETTER ! 


position of the officer exalted. 
army organization, which failed to get the great 
out of armored units because of their dispersiot 
altered. Divisions have been streamlin 
hitting. To the existing superiority 
been added at least parity in the ai 
for stopping a Blitzkrieg have 
a half. The triumvirate in charge of 
the opening of the war has been repla 
and more vigorous men whose r¢ 
made in actual battle. In spite « 
the Red Army is probably more form 
in 1941, while the Wehrmacht ts « 
We should not imagine, however, that 
the war has been won. The Germans have 
room in which to retreat. They have never given up e 
cept when convinced of the hopelessness of their posi- 
tion, and they have usually required a great deal of 
convincing. The skill of their commanders was dem 
strated last March when, after experiencing a bad defeat, 
they extricated their troops from a position in which 


they could easily have met a major disaster. 





VUNCE MORE DER TRACK BLOWS OFF! 





require him to e1 
when the shi 
German 

mit them- 

area where they are not 


Id then have a 


a 
mpt to take Moscow 
here—a faint one— 

ar 

mediat 
, of course, 

the industrial 

An offensive of this size, 


large numb pre- 


hold present gains would not 

1 German victory, for the offensive 
Army is now well developed. In the 
eld Jarge areas with nu- 

an attempt to do the same 


ussian tactics in 1942 brought 


h will give the Germans a 

heir forces in the west 

d retreat. This would trade 
territory for time an lay a real Russian offensive until 
set up. It would probal ly 

months in which to work t 

the w tld also bring Russian bombers closer 
Germany an \bably have a serious effect 


on German m le t \ i] nae 1, be interpreted asa 


un- 
le must 


entrate his 


oD NT ACT 
Tbe IN Sid if 


I 
hould th: 1mm trie hlows whic nil bri 
Snouid this summer strike DIOWS Waich Will Dring n 
! , 


urably closer the complete defeat of fascism. 


50 Years Agotn “The Nation” 


HE SUCCESS of the Belgians in wresting u: 

suffrage from the fears of the ruling classes 
have inspired the Austrian workingmen to labor for a 
result... . Tle suffrage in Austria is now given to all 
pay a minimum of five florins in direct taxes. To mal 


universal the f the leaders of 


IE HON. THOMAS J. GEARY of California 
and defends the Chinese Exclusion law of 1§ 
the July North Ame view. It is all a mistake, 
sures us, to regard the “intention’’ of the law as “har 
just’ pure 


i 


nim ina speecn. 
rument that his bil as in violation of 


ligations by valiantly “I do not care what 


1 
vared to abrog 


July i 3, 1§ 


may stand in the way. 


: , 
such treaty, to violate ever 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. The news of the death 

brilliant writer comes not unexpectedly, and lovers of 

ture will regret that no more of those marvelously s 

tales which make De Maupassant’s real fame will ever 
I 


appear to delight and entrance them. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS has recently vot “d 
raising funds for metropolitan improvements the | 
mediately benefited shall contribute, as well as the ta 


. e 2,, 
at large... . But... 


he landowners in London as a c! 
maintain that among their “vested rights of property” 
that all increments of value, however arising, shall go t 
landlord. It is perhaps owing partly to this bigote 
irrational conservatism that socialistic proposals have « 
into so much favor of late years in England.—Jaly 13, 18 


IT SEEMS to be settled that two new saints are soon to be 


. Columbus’s fitness for sainthood 


added to the calendar. 
has long been a moot point with Catholic historians, but 
would venture to oppose it in this quartercentenary year. .. 


In connection with the proposal to canonize Joan of Ar 


fear was expressed by a considerate French prelate that such 
an act might wound English susceptibilities. Thereupon the 
Catholic hierarchy of Great Britain was consulted on t 

point, and reported that Joan as a saint would be ‘we! 


received” in their country.—Jaly 20, 1893. 


THE LABOR COMMISSION of Iowa has been inv 
+} 


gating the subject of teachers’ salaries, and finds that th 


are extraordinarily small. Returns . .. show an average sa 


of only $243.16 for women and $298.30 for men. This is 


7 


much below the wages paid unskilled labor.—J#/y 27, 1893. 
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reat britain’s 





London, 
N BRITAIN as in America you find 


pprehension about the fact that no one seems to be 


June 


al 
a good deal of 


dealing with the problems of post-war reconstruction 


large way. It is generally assumed that Mr. Eden, 


by virtue of his office and by predil ection, is sketch- 


me general plans for the partnership of the United 
Nations after the war. But nothing sufficiently definite 
ir the public 


[his does not mean that Britons are anxious for some 


imagination has yet emerged. 


lrow Wilson to rise up with a plan for a new League 


Th 


tions. They are skeptical of general schemes of 


rid orde r, not only because their own historical 
| 


is incompatible with too ambitious blueprints, 


ilso because they fear that American “idealists” 


t present them with some ideal scheme which Amer- 
“realists” might again repudiate. Interest in what 
ica will do after the war and anxious inquiry about 


rer of a nev the American 


* withdrawal greet 


r on every hand. American isolationists may in- 


oret this interest as a betrayal of Britain’s desire to 


help in its Eur 


ym. a very realistic and essentially moral 


opean problems. I should say, rather, 
rings fro 


rstanding of the world situation. This understand- 


ncludes recognition of the fact that the world must 


ind of stable order, that such an order 


f res more than the old balance-of-power strategy 


nation is able to establish it. 


iwwno one 


Among those who think seriously of post-war issues 


is quite general agreement that Britain may find 
st creative role in post-war politics in acting as a 
r between Russia and America in the triumvirate 
are bound to be preponderant in the 


1ina may be excluded for the moment 


nations which 


war worlk 1. C] 


uuse its latent power will be exerted in Asia alone 


“1. bi 7 bersen 3 Lh el ] neot lle +. > 
The big question is how intimately and mutually these 
e great nations may work out their common prob- 

I find the British attitude toward this great task 


mising because it seems to be in accord with the 


ilities. The British are, for instance, in no mood to 


» a choice between an American or a Russian part- 
ership. Reasons of national self-interest would deter 


because they know very well that without Russ 
a partnership with America would give them the role 
i i 


of a very junior member in the firm, while a partnership 

Russia alone would expose them to various pres- 
sures which might prove extremely embarrassing. It is 
obvious that the three powers must hold together to form 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 








Post-War Role 





1 nucl uS fOr a World organi it 1 » oby is t} t 
Britain is geographica ind other best able to act 


as an equilibrator of the partnersh: 
mistrust of the West remains, Anglo-Russian friendship 
has gone much farther toward dissipating it than any- 
thing we have done or can do for some time 

That Britain is closer to us than Russia is, 1s a truism 


From onc perspective the reai guil is between the 


Saxon, democratic, bourgeois, quasi-Christian, and quasi- 
1 1 } ' 
liberal world and the vast empire which is being reared 


upon the foundation of Communist religion. The gulf 


is deep even though Russia is patently anxious 


avow any part of the Communist creed which brings it 
into too overt conflict with the West. That Britain is 
closer to Russia than we are may require some proof 
The geographical relation is obvious enough. They are 


both quasi-European powers with their heads in Europe 
and their limbs sprawled over other continents. But this 


common interest in Europe is less likely to lead to con- 


flict than many have surmised, primarily because Russia 
gives no indication of desiring an active part in Con- 
tinental reconstruction. 

It will of course exercise the power of veto over any 
arrangements which would place actively anti-Commu- 
nist or anti-Russian forces in control of the Continent. 
And on this score it is, not without reason, more fearful 
of our policy than of Britain's. But Russia's desire 


and security will be the 


to rebuild its own Jand in peace 


dominant motive of all its policies, and that task will 
° 4 1 o rT! } 
absorb its resources for a long while to come. The dev- 


astation in Russia has been underestimated America, 


though the pleas for help tn securing 


‘gates at the Hot Springs conference 


food supplies made 


by the Soviet dele 


may have given an inkling of the true state of affairs 


do not pretend to know—and I have found no one 


who does know—what Russia will do about the various 


radical ferments and revolutions which are bound to 


break out in Europe. But it is a fairly safe guess that it 


will not encourage them unless it is obliged to frustrate 


attempts at a reactionary solution of the Continental 
problem. One contribution which 
ably make toward the peace will be to oppose the « 
memberment of Germany, a policy ominously favored 
by certain circles in both Anglo-Saxon countries. 

the geographi 


The British-Russian affinity, beyond 


fact, depends upon several factors, some historical and 


Among the latter must be 


some consciously contrived. 
mentioned the facilities for exchange of news and cul- 















h so 


» finds 
profusion. 
mmmediate 

aii. erese 
iving been 


ir war which 


onomic and 

a capitalist, 

there is little prospect even of 
er the war. Nevertheless, Britain 
ing but the prospect of in- 

| of economic processes with 
The differ- 


s point is best illustrated by the 


} 


ivable in America. 


ns toward war-time restrictions. 

th an enthusiasm 

erousing upon 

how often I 

d that some kind of ration- 
The reason given is tl 

between rich and poor 

the ric 


! 


mstantiy expressed 


, — 
the poor tha 


1s you may note when you 


ter. But there 1 


it has arrived a 


urds of social control which 
ite controversy among us and 


tussians. Here Britain quite obvi- 


idle ground. 
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The cultural factor worth mentioning is that th 


in Britain as in America the atheism of Russia is a h 
to a partnership, the Catholic church is much less | 
ful in Britain than in America. I do not mean th 

Catholics are concerned about this issue. But they 
an idée-fixe upon this subject, and most Protestan 


not. In Britain there is a strong 


inclination to let } 

take its course and to hope that every kind of freed 
Russia, including religious freedom, will have 

chance if Russia is in partnership with us than if it 
conflict. The strong social interests of the Arch! 
of Canterbury, Dr. Temple, and his great pruden 
this matter help to set the tone of religious Britain. 

On one question there is a sharp difference bet 
political and religious opinion, and that is the futur 
the Baltic states, which Russia claims as part of its 
fense system. In political circles there is an inclinat: 
yield this point, but influential churchmen hope 
some effort will be made to secure at least cult 
(religious) autonomy for the Baltic countries. 

I would not claim that the role of mediator and « 
librator for Britain is consciously projected by any 
British public. But I have met the idea with signifi 
frequency among thoughtful people. And the h 
facts seem to give it real validity and promise. It 


take “a bit of doing.” But if it can be carried out, i 
obviously furnish that accord between self-interest 
general interest which it must be the design of 

manship to achieve. There is every indication that R 
would welcome such a three-cornered partnership, S 
it would be to our advantage also, though it will be s 
time before we know whether America appreciates 


fact with any degree of unanimity. 


America’s Pan percd Husbands 


BY EDITH M. STERN 


ned feminist (from the twenties) I 
{ with interest the contradictions and 
in the press and radio campaign to re- 
ir industry. Women are praised to the 
of them have entered war plants; 

> sO Many more women 

with small children shouldn't work 
ymmunities should provide nurseries 
i] children can do so. We must cut 
rvice, restaurants, and store deliveries 
for war work; but housewives should 
ployment in war plants. It's marvelous 
! to only such light work as washing 


windows, turning double-bed mattresses, scrubbing floors, 





and hanging up wet sheets are holding up at machin 

and how the feminine hands that hitherto touched not! so enthi 

ing unlovelier than garbage or soiled diapers dip with Anni 

out squeamishness into grease and oil. And so on. 
Out of all the bunkum and inconsistencies a few cl 

that the supply of regular working girls 


me a 


facts emerge: 
and women—drawn from beauty parlors or schoolroon 


or offices or restaurants or other people's kitchens husban« 


1; that the 3,000,000 additi 


’ 


home), 
t iste ZO 
husban 


pretty well exhauste 
women needed in war industry this year will have to ! 
recruited among housewives; that the appeals—eftect: 
numbe 


of pictures of Powers-model welders aren’t making able th 
up bef 


at first—of patriotism, high wages, and glamor by 


housewives en masse exchange their bungalow aprons fot 


{ 
c 
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slacks; and that if we aren’t going to lose this war for 


f woman power, something will have to be done, 


ut women, but about men. 


ut pr ywerful pressure group of 





n husbands is the greatest obstacle to alle it 
ment of middle-class American wives. It isn't 
as a recent Gallup poll showed, that there are more 
1 women who are unqualifiedly willing to take 
e employment in war plants than married men 
unqualifiedly willing to have their wives take 

yk it. Husbandly pressure on housewives not 


takes much subtler 


1 front 


’ Largely, 


r-production 
i 


than an overt “I object.’ it shapes up as 


unspoken refusal to share in home 
that 


sibilities, an attitude 
on the working wife. 


s time-hallowed, 

: 1 1] 
puts an intolerable 
burden 
doing me 


work 


rvous energy have not yet 


men who are n’s work in war plants 
and women’s work. The 


ire doing men’s 
and n¢ en 


d, but if we expect more women to volunteer for 


nal wor rk, 


men’s tr ietiesed work. 


more men must take over some 


tt a hint of this clear-cut solution for a grave prob- 


has crept into any the women-in-war-industry 


ssions I have examined. An article in the February 


une pointed out that even wher 


there are provisi ns 


re of the children, the working mother must still 
ok, launder, wat clean. “These [activities } 


4 


r four to six hours unless 
That her 


t make some of the concessions is not 


her working day ano 
elves concessions not ie given.” 
nd migh 
‘ortune is more realistic than most of its con- 
1 7T/ 15 We b 


1 
ble 


raries. In the Ladies’ Home Journal an: 


| 


rurglings have glorified the woman with a dou 


have shown how merrily war-working mothers find 


] r 


to do the family washing at night and to decorate 


lay cakes as usual. But what housewife in her right 
1, now comfortably supported her husband and 
sfying her patriotic urges by Red Cross work an 1 by 
cting silk stockings and fats and tin cans, would 
t to change places with welder Annie James, recently 


enthusiastically pictured in the Reader's Digest? 


Annie, we are told, thrives “‘on the combination of 
me and job. Every day except Sunday . . . there 


4:20, 
home, and 4:40, when her husband leaves for his night 


is a hectic period between when Annie comes 


shift in a metal company. In that twenty minutes her 
sband eats his dinner (he won't eat until she comes 


home), and she prepares his midnight lunch (it doesn’t 
te good otherwise) .’” Touching, of course, that Annie's 
isband is so devoted. But since they both work the same 
mber of hours, at equally heavy work, it is conceiv- 


able that Mr. James might, occasionally, eat an: 
up before Annie returns, or take turns fixing Annic’s 





1 clean 









lunch for her. “‘After he leaves,”’ the 


“she does the housework.’ 

Annie, who has adolescent children, was described in 
happy contrast to Mrs. Meng, mother of a four-year 
old. She “had just finished the supper dishes when I 
arrived. She rr ke 1 near the breakit ey pr int ee Her 
young husband seemed worried about her.” But if he 
helped her with the supper dishes, the article failed t 


mention if. 


Even when the services that the aver wife per 
forms in the average household don't involve much time 
s} i bak ee eo or Er RP ee eee 
Or physical labor, even where a servant can be obviall l 
) | 
and held, home-making minutiae are distracting and 
energy-draining. When household ¢ pment needs r 
] ryt ] the hildren } ci7e har ¢ v1 
piaceme ) when the child en’ § shoe Siz cha es, W Nn 


the toothpaste runs out, it is Mother and not I 
scribbles memoranda on scraps of paper and squeezes in 
the necessary shopp 


Maybe. But 


full-time outside emp 


ing sometime, somewhere. Trivia? 


} 


more women would be ready to take on 


oyment if they had the assurance 
that such trivia would not devolve exclusively upon them. 
Why can’t a father 


the dentist? Are 


escort youngsters to the doctor or 


consultations with teacher something 
that requires only that feminine touch now 
grin fers? If a woman can learn to run a drill press, why 
can't a man learn to run a washing-machine or an elk 

mangle? In short, if women must by war necessity work 
home, 


men work inside? 


outside isn't it equally a war necessity that 


t that men, however much they pooh-pooh 
] aie PS e ] 


however AOUCLY LliCy 


It is eviden 
ho isework, 
make too much fuss about it” or “' 
hand tied behind my back,” are fully 

of the services rendered to them by thei 
were not, they would not so diligently rational 
desire to keep the little woman at home. T 
be too heavy for her, for instance—though for years she 
has done heavy cleaning, washed kit 
up and down steplad 
attic in summer and lugged them down again in win 
ter. She might become tired—though she has 


after night with sick children while he slept, and has 


given him his breakfast as usual in the morning. It might 


not be safe—regardless of the fact that most accidents 


occur in homes, not in factories. 

Underlying his unprecedented consideration for his 
i 

wife is John Doe’s unconscious fear that life would be 

less comfortable for him if mun Doe were tied up in a 


. And t 


to Jane Doe. She has ibis so well schooled in her duties 


war plant eight hours a d this fear is transmitted 


her husband, by him, by her mother, by her grand- 
ther, and «A the women's magazines, that she would 


consider herself derelict if she let up on her h 
making ener because she works as hard 


She does not envision exchanging a mop for a drill press, 
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] ° ? 1 
the American home \ 1 be 
f lisrupted but strengthened. A new, genuine com- 
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| develop between husbands and wives, 
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c 4] 
[he 1 | the € rience or tne 
I re man rf and oman $s 
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» rigidly defined as in other gr $ 
| , > +r ’ r 
M reer 1 can testify that a s and 
; : ‘ ; aa «id 
} t er ‘‘angel husband,” who trots 
; Misaitt ar 
. ‘ ; _ Lo | > ’ + . ~. 
Johnny t vhen she has an important bust- 
i 
; Cer I theleus aritte thus cliches when che ie 
l I > Willl Ulle snes wnen in ie 
’ | 1 
men to a new role in the home 


t vomen to volunteer for war indus- 
try of f ng to draft them without destroying 
\ nation | ming accustomed to rationing, to 

L car to casualty lists should not find 
Indeed, it must not, or we shall 
i rt ) 1 too late! 
yr? 
I) the Vf nd 
z 2 
N ADVERTISEMENT ncing anti-Set m in text 

th wal af 4 Dre 
CG t | ( 1e¢ Phila Iphia R /, the 

( y H Pennsylvat ] ' 

I yw Y f on ler it fit to | nt 


Stalin “the greatest lerer the world has ever seen and 


The NATI( YN 


idor from the pits of hell whose 


has ever been written into the dirty pages of histor; 


DURING THE first half of June, says the James S. Ty 


\ L-le j . \T ¢ ? > =~ es ! 
Weekly Analysis of Newspaper Opinion, “‘out of all | 


prt V} 

comment, 53 per cent is devoted to various act 
] 1 wre} . a - 

Wendell Willkie, with 30 per cent of the papers 


15 per cent condemning h C 


him as an internationalist, 
th yal > 2 ison.” 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS are fighting any redu 


their paper allotments. But Tide reports: “One of B 


pay ] 
chief news; iper owners is saying privately that he wil - 
return to the pre-war type of | iblishing, with 

f y with news, opinion, and advertising. Rea 

n e more money, an 1 have fewer problems, in € 


WALTON of the Alabama state senate | 


ution which wi 


an a nadment to the state constit 
from voting, holding ofhce, or serving on juries any 
h ] ' } tior f racial sevorecatio 1 
Wno aavocaces aooition of fraciai segregauon, 3 
} ic for the har wo Id be t lassify such perso +S 
iOf ine par would be CO Classily sucn pers¢ ns as 


PAN-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY was placed on 


} "! 


foundation in a recent speech by Alberto Magno-R 


partment of the American 


| 4 s : : + 
ards Association: “Behind all human activities some 


motive will always be found. It is on this h 
5 


of self-interest, on a policy of fair ‘give and take, 


free-ente 


the maintenance of a rprise system... that I 
a | 


like to see the inter-trade of the Americas built 


BRIGHT 


attracting outsiders, 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS for air transport 


to the disgust of the esta! 


lines. Recently the Greyhound Bus Corporation 


to the Civil Aeronautics Board for seventy-eight 
routes covering 49,103 miles, and the Keeshin 


ates ate amet eon Pam f retwork of aerial 
terests are seeking permission for a network of aeria 


routes. C. B. Be 


Central Airlines, in an interview with American 


17 | ++ 


ell-Monro, president of the Penn 


} 


denounced these applications as a menace to the indust 


an attempt to “create monopolies of the worst type 


FESTUNG EUROPA: The Gestapo has burned the n 
script of a Lithuanian dictionary which had required 
years to compile. . A Nazi news analyst on the P: 
“It will take the I 


radio offers this view of the future: 


ten years to enable Stalin to occupy Europe, than anot! 


4 


years to defeat Japan, and then England and Amer: 


need yet another ten years to fight Soviet Russia 
from her in order that Jewish democra 
The Nazi administration of Br 


showed its interest in Belgian culture by arranging a c 


Europe back 
be installed there.” 
tion on the fifth anniversary of the Flemish literary 1 
Today and Tomorrow. No one connected wit 


magazine showed up. 


zine n 


: . . . j aPF | 
[We invite our readers to submit materi il for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 ill be awarded each 


month for the best item.—kDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Blueprint for a Fascist Utopia 
BY JOHN W. WHITE 


1 1 


(NOME TIME ago General Pedro P. Ramirez and his 
Ne Nati nalist Party formulated a ‘“‘minimum program 


- a a” 1 ae 
assassination and pDufriai OF GCMOc- 


of action’”’ for tl 
in Argentina, and since the General's acce n to 
er they have begun to put it in operation. This blue- 
t for a fascist Utopia was published in pamphlet 
1 and distributed among members of the Nationalist 
ia throughout the country. I have a copy in my 
ssion and have used it as the basis for the follow- 
iccount of Argentine fascism. 
[he first item on the program provides for the 
n of all three 
legislative, and judicial. This was the first 
I 


n taken by the new military government. It elimi- 


1 the executive branch by forcing Castillo to resign, 


Nationalist movement makes the familiar 


t plea that democracy has failed to solve the coun- 

economic propiems. its persuasive propaganda sccks 

create a mass movement of discontent, especially 

= ng the rapidly growing middle class, and to justify 
need for rule by force t the same time, it is attempt- 


- 
eS 
: 
A 
_ 
= 


. ° , 
to convert democratic-minae¢ 








ideas. The Rights of Man “as proclaimed by the leftist 





1 1 1 Tf = 
A close relationship will be maintained betwe e 
, > at , 
SCil ywS an ti I tary tin nN [ tr r ft 
1 1 1 ‘ o ) ' ; 
cn Id is to erin in l pr ry f | rl ) 
7 ’ 
be greatly « reed and so trained that nt ( 
} ee, oe Pere ' ' 
tn VU; ratior i i i » CS} i < i 
for ers. 1 never that step is « 1, id r 
: , 
The state will re OT ze an 1 { ter f 
unteer militias for “the formation of the 1 , . 
sciousness that 1s, for the inti tion of Cl 
The new corpor state is to be | 1 
Pe Oe me © onilde cimiler to the twentv-t 
corporation COUNCHS, Of uidas, Similiar to the twenty ) 
mm 1 1° . 
which Mussolini created. Commerce, comn ; 
aor lt) . tla ‘ n¢ 1Jda P } 
agriculture, cattle-raising, trade and tr [ ’ 
; : 
and insuran und the arts and professions are « to 


form a guild. Th: ire to be represented on a ut 


“1 ‘ 
Argen [ > yn d tiny VV ¢ W iw a i¢ 

—_— _ . -~ wi } r ’ roanizat } j 
pro ram iVs, if} nich tn pra4ri 1 Ol 1 Za i 

| +} re F 4) + ox na ¢ + ! 
respona to tne interests oF the country ana ! 
i 
' A, 


; ; 2) , = | 
can and b lis pacKs pi 
Although the IK ist il is directed to tl 


1 1! 
embodies all 
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cattle barons and absentee landlords who are financing 
nd who will be the only gainers from the 


Mnaiism pro- 


establishment of a corporative state. ‘Nati I 


poses a state based on the active elements of the national 
‘ f ity and the interdependence of individual in- 
terests,”’ the blueprint states. By these ‘active elements” 
are ineant the cattle interests and the landlords, who usu- 
ally refer to themselves as the “live forces” of the com- 


maacnete “S. * banentamarecl . es leertanial int to”? 
munity. The ‘interdependence of individual interests 


ts of everyone else 


[he Argentine conservatives know that they must kill 


democracy or lose for all time their control of the gov- 
ernment. The vote-conscious masses in Argentina are 
det rats, and they have become too numerous for the 
security of th nservatives, Organized labor is one of 


the “‘leftist’’ democratic forces which the new state pro- 


poses to f Relations between capital and labor 
will be similar to tl prevailing in Italy under Musso- 


lini's “Charter of Labor.” The state will guarantee har- 


mony | n capital and labor by the simple means of 
prohibiting strikes, lockouts, and other forms of class 
strug Dis} vhich cannot be settled by the guilds 


will be decided by labor courts from whose rulings there 
It is significant that the leaders of the Nationalist 


Party are men who have failed in politics or in tnetr 


chosen careers, or army officers who in their impresston- 
al youth wet ttached to the Ger irmy. The 
blue} 5 Ol bait to tempt 
frustrated individuals into the haven of the Nationalist 
movement. In each guild, for instance, capital, labor, 
and tech s are to have an equal number of repre- 
sentatives, the inclusion of technicians being for the 
purpose of attracting dissatisfied young agrarians, ac- 
countants, chemists, geologists, and the like by giving 
t! ) a voice in the government. These young men form 
the | bone of the civic militias which are preparing 
the way for the new state. The leaders of the Nationalist 
movement ve restored to them their self-respect by 
supplying the uniform, the club, and the gun which 
ra them t it up those who disagree with them. 


Argentina’s New Rulers 
BY MANUEL SEOANI 
Santia Chile, June 15 
| “HE military It v h broke out tn Arg ntina 
on the first of the month was the se 


In September, 1930, when General Uriburu 


ond step ina 


came to power through a coup d'état, Argentina, an 


fell under the sway of a group of 


military men who were anxious to end the influence of 


poy ular parties an 1 to impose their will upon the coun- 


try. Uriburu was a _ fascist—self-confessed and _ self- 
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convicted. But, sure of his mastery over the po t 
mind, he announced an election, and his unexpected 
feat reopened the doors of the Casa Rosada to th ¢ 
political parties. 

Thirteen years later his comrades in arms soug 
complete realization of their dream. Reactionary Nation 
was, Castillo did not satisfy them. Though |} t 


friendly to the Axis, he was a weak executive, and ¢ arsenal 


feared he would be unable to prevent the Radical | Genera 

and other forces of the left from participating 

the conduct of public affairs. The generals, tra 

German officers and steeped in Nazi ideology, recog in 

the force of the fascist principle that power cant to crus! 

shared with weak, irresolute men. So on June 4 Only 

deposed Castillo and set up a government dedi rati 

the establishment of a real fascist regime. irgent 
Their fascism, however, does not blind them t tacle 

fact that the military star of the Axis is waning. T) 

that outwardly they must give some support to t! 

of the United Nations if Argentina is to be accep T) 

the inter-American order. But they believe it | IC, 


to combine fascism at home and democra 


Allied diplomacy has made it possible. If Var 


Trujillo enjoy the full favor of Washington, w! HI 
General Ramirez be less fortunate? i. slo 
The internal policy of the generals is as clear a Jun 
water The lessons of the pa t h VE be ‘ 
I am willing to wager that the September elect LiKE 
not take pl As h ins in stre ‘a I 
elimin ‘ 1 rties - by one. H n 
his ow ck tr s: |} s well prepared to pe 
It was he who, to r h ¢ r | n 
Molina, one of the most thoroughgoing fascists in 4 in ele 
tina, organized the Milicia Nacionalista, later present 
as the Guardia Nacional, the vanguard of Ar redict 
fascism. In December, 1942, the Guardia Nacional mple « 
with the Unitén Nacional Argentina to for 1 f 
totalitarian party of the country, the party of ! C eV 
peracion Naci ynal. Now that he ts head of the g overlool 
ment, Ramirez has only to follow the road he 1 The 


earlier. He will be supported by the reactionar 
which imp sed his app yintment as Minister of Wat nnot 


Castillo. These include the influential former x made vé 


< 
= 


of Buenos Aires, Manuel Fresco, so-called “D 
Argentina: former Senator Sanchez Sorondo; and Ca: have 


Ibarguren, the biographer of the tyrant Rosas. many fa 





Strange that in the midst of the great crusade for enemy. 
freedom a new dictatorship should come into be! success. 
Latin America! Stranger still that Latin Ameri cre 





tors should be welcomed in Washington and hono: neverthd 











by American universities! President Penaranda of NOW Cor 


makes a triumphal visit to the United States and 1s real 


Will the tllust: of nerv 







lowed by Morinigo of Paraguay 





President of Honduras and the “great liberal” of G nts w 


mala be the next? The people of the United States—tie 























cney are 


2 ae ; en 
( ral Penaranda said not long ago that Bolivian clais 
1? q ’ 4 ° 
rt will be prese ited a r the r I 
> ad "Tl 1 ‘ er TY 
us Opportunity.”’ The Argentine military 1 
ad 4 
ou: adios a : ee ee 
in power consider it one OF tnel most sacrea t > 


Only a policy of real inter-American demo ratic co- 


reedom and peace for tomorrow. 


tina’s new rulers will offer one of the greate: 


nm can insure 


ies tO Such a pt i} 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


Pos > Bek. —— = : a | AT 
i; ‘HE Fuhrer never makes a mistake’ was the Nazi 
] : } a i . ~ + 
& slogan in the seven fat years. Those days are past. 


' p ae 
lune 19 Goebbels wr 
t overweening | pie think that they are above 


. He put in a plea for ‘the sovereign right of 


people have an idea,” he said, ‘that the government 


must be denied the right to make mistakes. Cer- 
lements demand not only that it should analyze the 
nt situation correctly but that it should be able to 


the future. That is asking too much. It is an ex- 


of the over-objectivity of certain sanctimonious 
fanatics’ among us who pardon a foreign govern- 
every mistake lest they do it an injustice but never 
ok an error of their own government's.” 
[he Herr Minister's defense was along three lines. 
First, there had not been many false announcements. “It 
i0t be disputed that the German government has 

le very few false prognoses. ... We have certainly 
on victories we had not predicted more often than we 


» failed to win victories we had predicted.’’ Secondly 


, 
y false announcements were made to confuse the 
my. “That is an allowable de eption and often brings 
ss. Of course it is done at the expense of the gen- 
credibility of news reports, but the device mu 


arthel ea he 11¢ 7a} Niot evervthing that the niohlic 
tneiess De used. ... saNOUT Everytnin (lal UIC UDIii4 


considers a mistake on the part of the lea lership 
really a mistake. In many cases it was part of the war 
nerves.’ Thirdly, many seemingly false announce- 


ts will finally be confirmed—for the present, silence 


lust be preserved. “The enemy must be given no infor- 
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1 1 
towns | ve tl elves rted or for t 
’ ? 
rat not ] f 4 ' e } P I tor 
, { ’ 
Fritzsche on June 1 Th s e' ice « 
| f | thp | ] 
aqaesire to nf m 1 ti) ] 1 r ns | I 
i 
, , } 
Se r Na ” which has i rd ; I 


this theme, on June 11 
father of an Essen mat 
his family in the 
however, refused to issue the necessa 
cial of the National S« 


chum because he turned out four women and two children 


who had been quartered in his hous« A man in the 
country to whom some itiful évacués” had | 1 


brought burst out “What do these strangers 


want? I've already said I had no room. Get out!” He 


] 


a frenzy: 


also was arrest 


The May number of the Austrian Randschau describes 
1 5.200 children 


’ 


the reception that 1,200 m thers an 
from Duisberg met in the province of Styria. It was so 
hostile that Gaulciter Uberreither issued a pr clamation 
warning innkeepers, artisans, and shopkeepers that if 
to be disagreeabl 


they continue e to the évacués their 


houses and shops would be closed. It is not surprising 


that under such circumstances evacuation seems to many 


a worse fate than being bombed. The Vélkische Beob- 
> Jur 1 noted that 10,000 


longer had a roof 


, 
, ; f 
ACHieEr Ol 


to leave the town. Rather than be transplanted toa hostile 
world, they live in cellars and holes under the ruins. 
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The Devil in the Piece 


THE TRAGEDY OF EUROPEAN LABOR, 1918-1939. 
By Adolf Sturmthal. Columbia University Press. $3.50. 
F THE great heap of books on the European disaster 


’ f » hax ] ] sh | 
very tew have deaift with 


' , 1 . . 
labor’s responsibility for what 
I 


, . ‘ ' | 
happened, and these few have been polemical works by 
sectarian thinkers, designed to show that the collapse was 

tr, +] ' fall cl ' -_ c 
due to the other ow’'s tf iken theories about reform or 


not. Dr. Sturmthal makes a sustained and 


documented effort to analyze not only what happened in 


terms of a general theory of fascism, but to put forward a 
eas . y | 

reasoned theory of labor action. Th reviewer, who does not 

accept the Otto Bauer theory of the origin of fascism which 

} +} ‘ 1 1 ‘ ' 

the auth ¢ f erth s believes this to be the best account 
}.! e the rt li esr } ” sinter rie? ; +e 

of labor history during the great inter-war crisis that has yet 

appeared. It ts s sectarian than John Strachey’s books and 


} 


far more searching than Mr. Laski's extended pamphlets. The 


excellence of Dr. Sturmthal’s surveys alone, apart from his 
| 


theory, should win for the author the attention of serious men. 


Fascism, accordir to Bauer, comes into existence when 
t] is a balance of class forces neither of which is strong 
enough to defeat the other. As a result of stalemate and 
disruption, the masses, and particularly the middle class, then 


rmthal with greater cred- 


! P as 
en the labor movement, confronted 


ibility, fa ni rn wi 

with such a social crisis, confines itself to what he calls 
| e-group po s. Pressure politi s, indeed, is the devil 
in the miracl ( ne him in the dun 1 be h the 


stage and before long he leaps up again with a mocking 
laugh. And this devil is not to be exorcised by merely swit 
ing one’s allegiance from the reformist to the so-called revo- 
lutionary parties, for these latter parties have also thought 
in terms of pressure rather than of preparing a daring re- 


constr yn Of society. By pressure politics the author means, 
’ ’ oe ’ ‘ ’ , ‘ Dp el; a , + ol er > 1 
ol urse, re ¢ 1110n In Farilament or strike action in the 
field that is dé ied to resist the demands of the employing 
cla or to improve popular conditions within the existing 
| ; ‘ mite . ! + ! , 
SO order or ¥ Mn limits of accepted f ll Policy. 
Ir. Sturmthal, as an expansionist economist of the Swedish 
s es an and European labor move- 
F . cl leration of the modest success which Swedish 
labor a 1. He is not dogmatic about this, howe ver, and 
perhaps he would agree that expansionist policies are appro- 
i 
priate } have 1 po ily develo 1 agricul- 
' . _ ! 1 
tural class ready to ally itself with | Or, and In whicn the 


au ws treatise wit t I an expar ust econo st 
For what Dr. Sturmthal d establish is that in great meas- 
ure the victories of fascism were due to labor's unwillingness 
to govern, an 1 its disinclination to apy ly its own pro} osed 


revolutionary or reformist, when in power or office. 


remedies, 


The example of the British Labor Party will suffice. “It made 





the mistake,’’ as Laski has said, “of seeking to survive 


accepting a Liberal tradition which was already obs 
Under Mr. MacDonald's leadership, it sought merely 
extend the boundaries of social reform. When it made 
treatment of the unemployed, instead of the reconstruct 
of industrial organization, the pivot of its domestic p 
it was in grave danger of assuming that a mere policy of 
concessions to the under-dog would suffice to win | 

for it.” The consequence was that the Labor Cabinet 
and a group of its most important leaders, following t! 

of their thought, went over to the party which really be 


in capitalism 


One of the most original contributions which Dr. St 
thal makes is his description of European revolutionary 
as merely radical. He is by no means prejudiced agai 
1 demerit 


particular party and recognizes the merits and 
them all. But he will not agree, for instance, that the ¢ 
munist Party was a purely revolutionary organization, th 
the European debate usually assumed as much. Pin: 
inner faith upon a total revolution which it never so 
prepare, the Communist Party could only make more r 
demands upon capitalism than its competitors wit! 
working-class movement. It was useless, for exam 


shout ‘Airplanes for Spain’’ on the streets of Paris 
voted under all circumstances for M. Blum in the Chan 


It was vain for the Communist Party of France to « 


the unfortunate Blum for consenting to non-interv: 


when the party also urged him not to resign at the n 
when resignation was the only means he had of ma} 
A, 


protest or a mew start. And if it is right of the A 


Communist Party to soft-pedal social reform now a 


oppose President Rooseveit’s attempt to limit sa 
$25,000 a year, in the interest of unity, then it was 
' ee ae ae See he French bout 
to make such radical demands on the French bour 


the French party did, when the only real problem of 


i I, 
European movement was how to aid the Spanish R 
The conclusion that the author reaches, then, ts 


all too common one that European labor went down 
pit because of its meddling with politics, but the 
one that it failed simply because it was not political ene 
Strong enough to hinder the automatic operation of 


laws, powerful enough to keep a one-handed grip uj 
machine which the capitalists hitherto had alone 
able to unsettle the conservative beliefs of millions, ¢ 


able to fire the imagination and win the loyalty of « 


followings, the European labor movement was fundan 





1 be barat r 
meant total reconstruction. | 





for 
With Dr. Sturmthal’s detailed historical account o 

crises that afflicted Europe this reviewer is in s 

agreement; yet it is inevitable that there should be 


obscurity and some inadequacy. To me the least sa 
chapters are those which deal with Great Britain and w 


Spain, the two countries I know best. In both cases ! 
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New School for Social 


h, an Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes was created in 


crenerous cooperation of the 
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Henri Focillon, the historian of art, was its first 
nt. Its present head is the philosopher Jacques Mari- 


The remarkab up of scholars gathered in this 


are now issuing a quarterly aptly called Renaissance. 
containing the January and June numbers, 
ist been released. 

ince is at the same time a scholarly, even an aca- 
publication and a review of a m 


ie wl 


re general character. 
balance has been maintained. 


none is abt 


ole, an exceilent 
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1d those which have the widest appeal are not 
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half of a man’s life than a series of fourteen monograp! 
aspects of a nascent career. In truth, 
writer's plan and intention, for she gives us, 
Patrick 

chronological order, balanced grouping of facts, and 
tive art. of the volume 


ranged topically and neglects both proportion and nar 


it is hard to discern the 





mainly ahopt 





historical writ . 





Henry, passages of genuine 





The rest, which is the bulk 





Secondary characters receive the same kind of 
if the 


style 






as the main figures: for instance, author ment 





unimportant clergyman and happens to know the d: 





the dimensions are set down. In the 





of his church, 





interesting substance we get three pages discussing 





of paper and the form of handwriting in various px 





Jefferson's diary. All this is important to the scholar and | 





which should d 





do rot scorn it; but it is scaffolding, 





from the finished edifice. or at most should be stowe 





in the sub-basement of footnotes. The common reader 








ired to climb his way through mu 





fore, must be pre} 


work in order to 





get rewarding glimpses of the surfa { 
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structure that interest 
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Kimball! has. or 
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From the evident skill with which Mrs. 





the one hand, collected her materials and, 





onary episodes starring Patrick Henry, one 





posed the revolut 
she will consider the present work a 





may hope that 
and source book preparing the way to the complete bio 






she can and ought to produce. In that future work it i 






to be hoped that certain ambiguities of expression and si 





slipshod phraseology that mar the present pages will b 


they are bound to seem worse than they are in « 
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igence and felicitous writing of w! 
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trast to the high intelli 
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The Wisdom of Asia 


MEN AND IDEAS; AN INFORMAL HISTORY OF 
CHINESE POLITICAL THOUGHT. By Lin M 
sheng. The John Day Company. $2.50. 

THE WISDOM OF CHINA AND INDIA. By Lin Yuta 


se. $3.95. 












Random Hor 


IN YUTANG is known in China as a philologist and wit; 
| en Mousheng is an American-trained political scient 
Outside of their surnames, and the fact that each is trying to 
serve both China and the United States by popularizing Cai 
nese thought, the two authors have only their nationality 









and style manuals in common. Both use the partial reforms 
for transliterating Chinese terms into Roman letters wi 







This consists in retaining | 



















Dr. Lin Yutang has devised. 
of the old, standard Wade-Giles spelling of Chinese ana 
Thus Mo Tzu (pronounced 
‘““Motse.”” Book titles be- 
“Kuoku Lunhe 


which no lay Ame 


then running the words together. 
something like maw dz) is spelled 
come such unidentifiable monstrosities as 

tr ‘“Chungkuo Shehhuishih Lunchan,” 
Lin at his elbow 







can could pronounce without a Dr. 
from this irritating but unimportant idiosyncrasy, each 
marks a major contribution to the field of Western popula! 
writing about China. 

The younger Dr. Lin has produced a general survey of 


nteg- 


Chinese political thought which reveals the richness, integ 
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tures. Only a literary masochist would read the book t 


nd variety of Chinese speculation about government. 


) major thinkers are presented. Each is labeled with a 
| + , terry taren ¢ Tyee l thinkine 
h orients him in terms of Western political thinking 


physical monarchist, the sociological anarchist, 
a é < 


7 ] c } _ — 
n. The life of each thinker is given, together with a 
] mlain ann ] ‘ | hack or mn 1 
ively peain appraisal of his historical ba <ground and 
- yle: the rect f cl iiet on ¢ netruction 
roie, we rest OF C€acn Giscussion 18 FeCcCONsStruction 


itly brilliant—of the political theory in wholly West- 


The job of transposing Chinese ideas and values 
Western terms is at best a ticklish one. Dr. Lin proceeds 
uperb assurance and bold imagination 
storms in many academic teacups, but it is apt to 


as the first attempt, in 


fe 


standard for some years 
rn language, to outline the general development of 


‘ litical thinkine 
€ pouticai thinking. 


iny Chinese theorists and treatises are here presented for 
first time. The novice in Far Eastern studies will do well 
k parallel translations before relying too heavily on 
) Mousheng’s characterizations, but the general reader may 
himself to the rare experience of entering fresh, new, 
rto unexplored fields of political ideas. “‘Men and Ideas” 
excite any intelligent American with its revelation of 
ese political versatility. As a clear, popular summary of 
stuff of Chinese political thinking, the work is an im- 
nt datum for considering post-war China; obviously no 
le with such a past could drift into the absurdities of 

t dogma. 
Lin Yutang’s ‘““The Wisdom of China and India” deals 
h wisdom only in the sense in which the term is employed 
blishers. The omnibus is a magnificent hodge-podge, 
nstitutes first-class entertainment. Dr. Lin has literally 
ed in the material. The Indian section includes samples 
du and Buddhist writings, including some superb 
lations of the fiery, dogmatic sermons of Gautama; and 
;o includes, in toto, Sir Edwin Arnold’s Victorian classic, 
1) 


The Light of Asia.’’ The Chinese section is equally o 
Fos) { ) 

> the bulk of the selections is philosophical, but the con- 

ng portion is made up of what Dr. Lin likes in modern 


t 
fiction and belles-lettres. The fact that these 


ninese 
orks had already been translated by Lin Yutang but had 
| , 


published only in fugitive bilingual editions by the 


st Wind Press of Shanghai may have influenced the 
r into taking materials which he found accessible. The 


t effect is as though a compendium from Plato, Aristotle, 


s, and Aquinas concluded with some of Poe’s stories, 
R 
A 


tite passages from the ‘Pickwick Papers,”’ Bierce’s epi- 


ms, and Barbellion’s “Journal of a Disappointed Man.” 
e reader will get the biggest value per dollar which has 

seen for a long time in the bookstores; and even 
lars will buy the book because of its invaluable accessi- 


e reprints of much important material—with Lin Yutang’s 


vn translations not the least important. 


Lin Yutang pro eeds with ponderous archness to intro- 


e the average American to both Chinese and Indian cul- 


1rough 


m its beginning to the end on page 1,104, but there are 
literate persons who could not find hours of enjoyment, 
ne pleasures of new discovery, and a great deal of infor- 


ition in the volume. The anthology does bring China and 


India closer to Americans by introducing everything from 
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Political matters are disregarded by Lin 

for those writers whose work is wholly politi- 

reveals the springs of taste and temperament from 
puutic$ Must spring. PACIFICUS 


By Way of Egypt 


PIONEER TO THE PAST: THE STORY OF JAMES 
HENRY BREASTED By Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


Breasted. Charles 


HE life of James Henry Breasted falls into a typically 


American pattern which for all its familiarity is not easy 
that made him a great Orientalist 

tion, tremendous labor, vision—were 
rowing sense of frustration in his per- 
| his personal life a failure; yet it 
nition of that failure which spurred 
ment in his work. His emotion was 
iarticulate, characterized by 

ence He wondered 

nd the confidence he 

concerning the 

he life of an- 

sly inflects his writings. There were times 
hoice of 


1 1 
mis sOnei ine 


} 


ver again in the light of what 


hat before he was forty he 
thority on Egyptian history, 
monuments, not on German 
se were the sacrifices and 


mily. He studie 1 pharma y for 


rs and worked as a prescription clerk until a spiritual 


logical Seminary. He soon 


preach the gospel and finally made 
ir he received his 


tter to his family descril ing the eX- 


logy The y< 


he married and took his wife on 

oon” up the Nile in a dahabiyeh 

how that trip has a homely American 

it seem for all the world as if they were 
Sippi in a river boat. 

was fond of referring to himself 

He had that kind of melan holy 

rsonality were lost in incompre- 

he yearning is the same whether 

Ountains of Wyom ne or at the 


Yet the man whose longing for a 


ruins 
) years 
a house in Chicago designed 

villa, * acked,”’ 


! +} ’ ly 
ise the guauity 


says Charles 


ol sunlight.” 
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Sharing with other Americans of his time the sense of 
living in an amorphous and traditionless present, he was i; 
pelled toward an all-embracing past, as if the past alone, be. 
ing secure, could give meaning to the present. Breasted went 
back as far as it was possible to go in his search for the 
whole tradition of mankind. Moreover, he did not merely 
study the history of early civilizations; he discovered what 
never before had been known. And in the ancient 
nings, in the ‘New Past” as he called it, he found hope for 
the future—'‘an infinity of possibilities not even faint); 
gested by the present!’’ His last look, “The Dawn of ( 
science,’ expounds the belief that “the culmination « 
developing universe is character’—the outcome of the st: 
gle between the age-old passion for power and the new 
conscience. 

But Breasted was not a philosopher, nor did he 
to be, and the far-off victory of character is a hope 1 
fervent than confident. The utopian dreams were s 
retreat from reality; neither past nor future could equ 
life he failed to live in the present. As he grew older |} 
cast back into the arms of his own past. The man 
work merge in the illuminating anecdote of his disc 
an inscription of an ancient king. As he deciphered t 
a vision rose before him of a far-off Sunday schoo! 
group of village boys who “with heads together over a | 
were struggling with the difficult proper names of 
Hebrew chronicle.” And there was the name, carve 
3,000 years ago. 

The heartbreaking battle to finance his expediti 


curious story of the Cairo museum project, the ex 
scription of his 2,000-mile journey up the Nile, the 
history of Gracilla Smith and Salib Claudius—these a 
a few of the extremely interesting chapters in Dr. Bre 
career. Particularly interesting in the light of events 
and to come was his experience in the Near East in t] 
war world of 1919-20. (‘‘My God,” said Lord Curz 
think that at such a time His Majesty’s Minister of I 
Affairs should have been ignorant of the facts } 
brought me!) The hope ‘n America which he ft 
Iraq and Syria embarrassed him; it assured his safety 
disillusion. Finally, I have never read a more fascit 
account of the opening of King Tutenkhamon’s tom! 
the astounding ramifications of that international e; 
which both Charles Breasted and his father were preset 

is amazing to learn, by the way, that to this day no scient 
or even adequate treatment of the discovery has been pub- 
lished. 

Charles Breasted has made scrupulous use of original | 
graphical material. The fact that he shared so many of 
father’s experiences has enabled him to be beautifully 
stodgily, objective. He has also been wise enough not 
exclude himself as the small boy puzzled at the peace 
calm of other homes, who was never able to conquer, a 
father was not able to understand, ‘‘the overwhelming] 
pressing effect upon me of the dead world which was 
supreme inspiration.” But most important are the depth ans 
constraint of his understanding, which bring to life so 
obtrusively his father’s great kindliness. 

H. P. LAZARUS 
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TORS line list offers the 
Bridal Chainber Duet from Act 3 
of “Lohengrin,” » by Flagstad and 
Melch A t \ or mphony 


under McArthur (Set $2.50 plus 
iS wd early Warner; 


about the set 


iS Its superbly ifelike reproduction of 


one of the niost phenomenally beau'‘iful 


tax). Lhe 


wut the important thing 


voices in h ry. The set also reminds 


us that it wasn’t only her voice that 


made Flagstad remarkable, but also her 


musical feeling and taste in phrasing. 

Bioerling too delights us not only 
with one of the most beautiful tenor 
but with the fine 
musical taste with which it is used in 


anima 


voices of recent years 


mu like tl ine E il sol dell 
duet from “Rigoletto” and the trashy 


O soave fancinlla from “La Boheme” 


(11-8440, $1 plus tax). Hyjoerdis 
Schymberg. t sO no who sings with 
him, has a voice which ts agreeable in 
its lower range but gets quite acidulous 


higher up, more so in the “Boheme” 


duet than in the “Rigoletto.” This may 
be due partly to the recording that gives 
Bjoerling’s voice a metallic rasp or edge 
in fort » in the “Boheme’’ duet. 


od volume in the Bruns- 


wW Co . Series (Set B 1001, 
: QO) offers a group of perrormances 
recorded by Red Nichols. Four of them 
were do in July, 1930, with a group 
that included Ja ieagarden, Benny 


Goodman, foe Sullivan, and Gene 
Krupa China Boy” and ‘Peg 0 My 


Heart’’ (80004), “The Shetk of Araby” 


nd “SI Me-Sha-Wabble (80005 ). 
Of these “China Boy” has the most 
vitality as a group performan and 


llent choruses by Sullivan; 


but Goodman plays in the twittering- 
of-birds style that Panassié denounces in 
his recent book (which I'll get around 


to soon). It ts surprising, tn fact, to 


hear how poor in ivention and bad in 
tone Goodman's playing is tn these per- 


formances. On the other hand Tea- 


garden is invariably excellent; and his 
playing and Sullivan's make ‘'Shim-Me- 
Sha-Wabble” and “The Sheik’ worth 
listening to (the ‘“Shim-Me-Sha-Wab- 
ble” is not the performance originally 
issued by Brunswick, but one pre sed 
from a second master). Two perform- 
ances were recorded in April, 1929, 
with Teagarden, Goodman, and Krupa: 
“Indiana” (second master) and “Di- 
nah” (80006), with excellent playing 
a good solo by 
(which wavers 


by Teagarden, and 
Goodman in “Indiana” 
in pitch in my copy). And two were 
done in February, 1930, with Teagar- 
den, Jimmy Dorsey, and Krupa: ‘Tea 
for Two” and “I Want to Be Happy” 
(80007), of which the first is exces- 
sively slow and melting, but the second 
has exciting ensemble vitality. Dorsey's 
playing is facile, but his round, solid 
tone is a relief after Goodman's. 
There is much more of that ensemble 
vitality to be heard in the 1928 per- 
Jimmy Noone’s Apex 
reissued in another 


bormances ol 


Club Orchestra 
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Brunswick volume (Set B-1006, $3.5 
“Apex Blues” and “Sweet Lorraine” 
(second master) (80023), “I Know 
That You Know” and “Sweet Sue 
(80024), “Four or Five Times” 
ond master) and “Every Ever 
(80025), “Monday Date” and “I 
My Naughty Sweetie Gives to M 
(80026). Though I enjoy Noone'’s | 
round, firm tone and powerful 
style in the two blues, and his ri 
cally incisive florid style in ‘Every } 
ning” and “Monday Date,” it 
Hines’s playing that I find most ex 

in these performances, 
“Four or Five Times” and “M 
Date.” It is, in fact, the only t 
like in “Sweet Lorraine” and 


especi 


Sue.’ 


Renewed requests for my opin 
sapphire needles lead me to quote fr 
Stipulation No. 3644 signed by the 
eral Trade Commission and the | 
trovox Company concerning the W 
needle. The company agrees that 
not use the word “permanent” 
scribe the needle, or any other 
“to convey the impression or belief 
said devices are of such unlimited 
of usefulness that they will conti: 


endure fundamental cl 
te 


without 
when 
uses”; and that it will not use the « 


employed for their « 


‘will not wear down records” 
scribe the results of use of the nev 
or any statement ‘“‘to cause the be 
impression that contact between a r 
volving record and the said nee 

not cause impairment, as, for ex 
that due to wear of either the 

or record.” 

The fact is that ordinary records 
taining abrasive wear down even a « 
mond point, which is harder thas 
sapphire, and harder also than t 
miraculous metal alloys you have be 
reading about; and that a sufficient 
worn jewel point will damage reco: 
A jewel point should be used only 
specially designed light pickup of » 
it is an integral and permanent par! 
then the rate of wear is sufficiently slow 
What should not be used its a jev 
point on a needle that ts inserted into 
the ordinary pickup weighing, say, tw 
and a half ounces. With such a pickup 
nothing more “permanent” should be 
used than the chromium-tipped nee 
—a fresh one for each set of records 
and the best thing to use is a fresh st el 
needle for each record-side. 

Will Corporal G. L. Langley tel! me 
where to address an answer to his letter? 
B. H. HAGGIN 
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‘ in any case 

at three in the morning its 
as I was thinking 

and they wouldn’t come, 


and out I had to 


with a companion, go and watch 


ent the sirer turn 


Embankment. For five minutes the 
was deafening—all our own stuff 
1 the sky was pricked with what 
] 


like little sparks. Then one of 
ardens came along, and we watched 
sky which broke 
several pieces. We are supposed to 
rt flares, though this didn’t look 


one. The warden reported it, and 
an airp * which was 


hing red in the 


like 


» some- 
other 
especially as at the sam 


| their people of ter- 


] 
e 1 , 
raids over London. 


In the meantime we go to plays— 


nadian. Lond 
in buses you 


nany of them 


very be 
would 
ed, even thoucl 
e extent the 
-preen 
this 
ve been a bad spring, there seems to 


' 
ovellest 


blossom. Although 


be a wealth of flowers everywhere. The 


ducks are ornamental in the parks, too. 
I often wonder how they feed them. 
Keeping pets 
essary cat—is 
butchers have > system by 
cats become “regi 


the holdet: rs 
the butcher will 


1 customers,” that 
is, if 
deals at a certai 
keep ire iful-! 
“lights” for th 


I want sometime to write to you what 


~ 1 
ration book 


delicacies such as 


bout planning, but I must 
M. H. 


we are doing 2 
stop now 


London, May 26 


ment bx 


te 
{ 


U 


ttle over 1 per cent. Commerci anks 


“overhea ‘% 


Where 


m(¢ ney 


his letter 
tO the fa t 


tr loans of all kinds 
eovernment b nds 
ted to pur- 

per cent, the 

st banks on 


f their deposits and capital is 


1 


nt r savings 
rtment at a loss 
Sherman did n 
there 
banking busine 
bank gets the 


t, taxes, salaries, 
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Ap bpelwecen 


ven the most 


advanced Southern liberals. Now I 
oO whether I am qualified to repre- 
sent Southern liberals, and as I was born 
in Pennsylvania, many of them would 
hardly accept me. That, however, is be- 
id int. In my article my views 
ire never mentioned and, indeed, have 
with the sul for I 
was discussing not I felt toward 
Negro but how the Negro had best 


yect, 


nothing _ a 
MoulnNne CO ao 


how 


act toward the white man. 


Naturally I have views on the Negro, 
but y are held by a minority North 
nd South. Those who advise the Negro 


to act as if we were in the majority are 
fore rat il] 
The Negro himself has in the past 
lism on this very point He 
John 


a 
y unrealistic. 


has given his allegiance, not to 
Brown, but to one 


1 | ’ 
-Abraham 


? 
aenounce d 


Lincoln. 


who 
the old explosivist 
Times change, but principles do not. I 


hb! 


that in facing this problem, one 

+} } tilie l } tarry 

Ol i@ m ating im social NIstory, 
, uide should still be the leader who 


balanced compassion with wisdon and 


uugnt, as we 


should now, only the 
reneration can give. 
JAMES BOYD 


New York, June 30 


Frontiers as Barriers 


Dear Sirs: There is a real danger that 


the dispr which threaten to break out 
between various members of the United 
Nations frontiers in Europe after 
the d it of Hitler may fan the flames 
of lationism among the American 


ind lead again to a withdrawal 


by the American government from co- 


ranizing the world for 


in < tO il OpINnIOoO! In 
f 

favor of red 1 every way pos- 
S yrtance of frontiers as bar- 
riers to the flow of men, ideas, and 

; moving in both directions. 
t ow frontiers are but what 
are 1s e most important que tion, 
As a ma ot fact, this was the unant- 
mous con mn reached by a group of 
en Social Democrati refugees 
f 1 the Axis nations and from those 
felitit thet nd ere is little doubt 
that what is lett of the Labor and 
Social International would throw its 
| lw t behind the pr gram of fe- 
ducing the importance of frontiers 


world. 
ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
New York, Aj ril 1 


he } he 
throughout tie 


There’s a Difference 


Dear Sirs: Although in my clearly yp. 


favorable review of Ilya Ehren! 
“The Fall of Paris” in your issue 
January I would have wished to 
the author at least his nominal due 
see that the “h” was dropped fror 
name. It is unimportant—I have le 
that the spelling has been subject t 
variation in the past. But I very 
regret that a serious distortion 
political sense of the review was prir 
I represent Mr. Ehrenburg as s 
that the French workers 
by the league between fascism and de 
mocracy,” whereas what I wrote 
original was that according to 
Fall of Paris” the French workers 
sold out by the league between fa 
and the Social Democracy’’"—w! 
quite a different matter. I shall be 
ful if you will call this printir 
to the attention of your readers 
DIANA TRILLIN 


New York City, June 29 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 21 


By JACK BARRETT 
























































































































































ACROSS 


& 5 Pleased with your mail? 
A close race 
In the minority 


1 A long berry 


Always up in the air and harping 
on something 
A latter-day Norman 


16 The clue you solve first? 


A change of mood 

Describes the infantryman who tried 
to stop the tank 

If marriage is a 36, this must be a 
sort of gambling debt! 

Misled with no doctor about 

A permanent one lasts about six 
months—ask the girls! 


) They keep coming round with mo- 


notonous irregularity 


’ Ladies are changeable in respect of 


7 Thi 


these 

This, however, is not so hard 
What is this may or may not be 
available (two words, 2 and 3) 
What Mills became when the manu- 
script disappeared 

Such a crowd is not necessarily slow 
in the uptake 

of chance 
rat miyvht be 
thing to drink 


DOWN 


Is always getting upset over trifles 
A point often driven home at the 
dinner table 

Struggle 


Game 
wanting some- 


Trodden underfoot for twisting the 
lion’s tail 
A game or a bird, but not a game 
bird 
A latent gift 
This bore sounds keen 
Garment that fits the unmarried to 
a 
In burst of wit, Sarah doesn’t stick 
to the truth 
Put me in first 
Stupid 
There’s no fuel like an --- fuel 
Mix a drink 
A capital thing to put on a hand- 
kerchief 
Zealous might be the nearest 
Affords some protection to one’s 
arms in levees 
Caucasian chief 
Crow: anyhow, it’s no longer last 
month 
jeg this for a novice 
1 Part of the make-up of a sprite 
2 Nice girl, this! She monopolizes only 
half the umbrella! 

SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 20 
ACROSS:—1 SCRUPLES; 8 PACIFIC; 9 
ESTONIAN: 10 EROSION; 12 RURAL; 13 
SAGEST; 14 IRADE; 15 GUNMAN; 17 
MELEE ; 22 AGONY; 23 ASSAIL; 24 CAUSE; 
26 PLAINT: 28 SCRAP; 20 APHASIA; 30 
MAGNESIA: 31 ALL ILLS; 82 CASEMENT. 
DOWN 1 STEEKRAGE; 2 RETIRING; 8 
PENAL; 4 ELAPSE; 56 NACRE; 6 PIASTRE; 
7 GIRONDE; 10 EGRET; 11 OSIERS; 16 
ANGELS: 18 INDIA; 19 
ELEVHANT; 21 TADPOLE; 22 ASPASIA; 
26 STRATA; 27 AISLE; 28 SENSH. 
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